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And angel forms, in thousands, stood in robes of 
brilliant sheen,— 

Sweet hymns and songs of joy they sung, and struck 
‘their harps between: 

And then, methought, that angel bright did beckon 





a 
me away 
er profes To where there sat a little child, as lovely as the 
a : day! 









































shrank instinctively from his earnest atten- 
tion; for notwithstanding his assumed cour- 
tesy, his look was haughty, and his eye 
flashed wildly, and she felt that his pre- 
sence disturbed the tranquil pleasure she 
enjoyed in the society of her adopted bro- 
ther. After their arrival in the western 
wilderness, whither Alvarez had resolved 


length, worn out by his persecutions, and 
urged by Albert, and by the advice of their 
mutual friends, agreed to fix the period for 
their union. Alvarez heard it, and he swore 
by the dagges he secretly wore, that they 
should neverwbe united. “To ow,” 
said Albert, as he took leave of Elizabeth 
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lall are gone, save thee alone; and now thou too 
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bert was perpetually before her: her reco- 
very was slow, and when at length she be- 


came the bride of Albert, the first years of! 


their wedded life by perpe- 
tual fears that the Sp would return, 
and blast the happiness which began to 
beam upon them: fourteen years they had 
struggled with the difficulties of their situa- 
tion, and competence and comfort had re- 
warded their persevering exertions. But* 
the revenge of the Spaniard had never 
slept: he learned that his victims had es. 
caped the fate he intended them, and he 
had twice ingeeret returned to the settle- 
ment, and vainly sought an opportunity to 
blast the happiness of those he hated. His 
restless spirit prompted him to return once 
more to the scene of his disappointment 
and his crime, when, at the settlement whi- 
ther Welford went on busines, he saw him, 
and knew he must return to his home by a 
lone and dreary way. The Spaniard fol- 
lowed, unseen by the object of his ven- 
, and twice in the course of the 
ly journey,'he was on the point of rush- 
ing “pon the unarmed and defenceless 
man, but an undefinable fear withheld bim 
till Albert entered the lonely wood which 
was not far from the dwellings of the set- 
tlers; then the ruffian knew that if he would 
not forego his revenge, he must no longer 
delay to strike! And as he rushed upon 
the unwary traveller, Welford recognised 
through the fast gathering darkness, the 
figure and gleaming eyes of his destroyer; 
but he was unarmed and helpless, and his 
struggles were vain. The wretched Alva- 
rez, thinking his victim dead, and alarmed 
by a distant sound, fied to escape the search 
which he knew would be made when the 
body of Welford should be discovered. 
The sounds which alarmed him were those 
made’ by the wood-cutters, who, returning 
from a distant part of the wood, were di- 
recting their steps towards the hamlet; and 
Welford, who had swooned from exhaus- 
tion, alarmed them by his groans, when, as 
‘we have previously related, he was disco- 
vered by his friends, conveyed to his dwel- 
ling, and after long and severe suffering, 
restored to health. 
‘The search which Welford’s friends 
“made for the discovery of Alvarez was una- 
vailing: and we pass over a period of twelve 
years, during which time no event had oc- 
curred to disturb the quiet of Welford and 
his Elizabeth: their children were the com- 
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ry not unfrequently reverted to their for- 
|mer persecutor, Alvarez; but they thought 
\of him as of one who had passed onward to 
that haven where “the wicked cease from 
troubling;” and in the pure spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, they prayed that his heavenly 
Father had forgiven him, even as they for- 
gave him. The active and enquiring spi- 
rit of Walter Welford often led him to 
make excursions to a considerable distance 
from their place of residence; and he fre- 
quently prolonged his stay for some weeks 
in visiting the distant towns and villages 
whither curiosity or businessiJed him: these 
journeys were reluctantly permitted by his | 
ond parents; and his return always caused 
a — in the little circle, the members of 
which, more especially Alice, would listen 
with untiring attention to his animated de- 
scription of all he had seen in his absence. 
Walter had been from home some weeks 
on one of these excursions, and the object 
of his journey being accomplished, he was 
proceeding on his return to that beloved 
home from which he was very far distant; ! 
he beguiled the weariness of his lonely jour- 
ney through a gloomy and solitary road, by 
recalling the dear and simple pleasures of 
that quiet home, and anticipating the wel- 
come that awaited him, when he was star- 
tled by the sound of a feeble voice calling 
on him to stop. He turned towards a wood 
from whence the sound proceeded, and saw 
a young man, who appeared to move with 
great difficulty, and who endeavoured by 
signs to arrest his attention. Walter instant- 
ly turned his horse’s head towards the place 
where the young man was standing; and 
on reaching the spot dismounted and kind. 
lly enquired the cause of his apparent dis 








tress, and how he could serve him. The 
|stranger Stated that “he was on a journey | 
towards the nearest settlement, that having 
proceeded thus far he was overtaken by | 
two men, whose appearances, though | 
scarcely discernable through the mists of| 
early dawn, was such as to excite some un- 
easiness, which he soon found to be pot 
without foundation; he had ridden very lei- 
surely; and the strangers were on foot, but 
had apparently issued from the thickest 
part of the wood, After some preliminary 
threats, they proceeded to drag him from 
his horse, and in the struggle he had re- 
ceived several severe blows; he was desti- 
tute of any means of defence, and the ruf- 





ions and friends ot their meridian of 
ife; as they had been the charm and solace 
of their youth. Charles, whose meck and 
Eapsrnit well qualified him for the office, 
ad become the pastor of the now flourish- 
village, and Walter the assistant of his 
father’s agricultural pursuits; the uncom- 
mon vigour of his mind, and the quickness 
of his intellect, secured to him that distinc- 
tion in the circle of his neighbours and 
friends which had ever been spontancously 
yielded to his father, Between Walter und 
Alice there had always existed a closer 
bond of union than is often found to exist 
even between children of the same family. 
In the eyes of Alice Walter appeared a 
being of superior excellence and intelli- 
gence, and well might Walter feel pride 
mingle with affection. when be locked on 
Alice, for with uncommon loveliness of 
n she joined those natural and simple 
which-add a charm to beauty, and 

which emanate from a pure and lovely 
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fians finally made off with his horse and his 
valise ; that he had been stunned by a blow 
on the head, which had incapacitated him 
from following, or even perceiving which 
way they went. He had been in this situa- 
tion since early morning, unable from the 
pain of his bruises to make much progress 
in his endeavours to reach some habitation, 
and nearly exhausted by pain. and the 
want of refreshment.”?” The young man 
added, that “ the ruffians had not even left 
him his horse, and that he was utterly des- 
titute.” With prompt benevolence Walter 
assisted the stranger to mount his own 
horse, and partly sustaining him in his arms, 
rode onward towards some straggling ca- 
bins, which he knew were not many miles 
distant. Jt was dark when they reached 
the nearest of these; and Walter hastened 
to procure for his suffering charge such aid 
and refreshment as the place afforded; he 
attended to his accommodation with the 
tenderest care, and felt a peculiar pleasure 
in the task he was performing; for besides 
the sweet emotion which the performance 
ofa benevolent action always bestows, Wal- 
ter felt his feelings irresistibly attracted to- 





wards his new companion. There was some. 


thing peculiarly interesting in the appear. 
ance of the. stranger, his fine manly figure 
and expressive countenance were hi 
prepossessing, and the grace and gentle. 
ness of his manngrs still more ‘$o—there 
was a charm in his conversation, notwith. 
standing his present state of debility, which 
made its way directly to thé-warm heart 
of young Welford, and with the ardour of 
youthful enthusiasm, he resolved not to 
leave his charge till he was able to travel, 
}and then to provide him with the means of 
doing so with convenience. This generous 
conduct was not lost upon the stranger; his 
hea.'t was deeply sensible of the disinterest. 
ed kindness of his ardent friend, and 
haps the more so because it had long been 
| euved to neglect, and had found few ob. 
| jects on which to lavish its own warm and 
fervent feeling. In the course of a few 
days the stranger was able to travel, and in 
that short space a friendship had sprung 
up between the young men which made 
ithe thought of separation painful to both. 
** We will not separate,” ‘said Walter to his 
friend; “you shall accompany me to our 
* paradise in the wilderness;’ you shall be 
another brother to me and to my dear 
Charles—my parents shall be yours—and 
my sister! oh! when you have seen my lit. 
tle Alice, you will own it is worth a journey 
of an hundred miles to behold so sweet @ 
being!”? The young stranger smiled at the 
|ardour of his new friend, but consented to 
his proposal, for he had no ties to bind him 
| to any particular spot, and no one to restrict 
jhis wanderings. Youthful friendship is net 
| punctilious;, neither of the young men 
thought of obligation, except indeed, that 
| Waker felt his friend had conferred a fa- 
}vour by acceding to his wish. They jour 
|neyed rapidly and safely. ‘* And by what 
| name shall [ introduce you to my family?” 
|said Walter, as they approached the wish- 
ed for residence; “ for except your christian 
name of Alonzo, I have heard you mention 
no other.” ‘**Lam called Witherton,” an- 
swered the youth, while a deep blush pass- 
ed once his countenance, but Walter did 
not notice hisfriend’s confusion, for his mind 
was occupied by sweet anticipations. When 
Walter had received the maternal kiss, re- 
turned the warm greetings of his father and 
brother, and held his darling Alice ina 
long embrace, he hastened to present his 
new friend, and to recount the way in 
which they met. 





TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 














Written for the Port Folic. 
STANZAS. 


Yes, the vows of love are sweet 
Sweet its thrilling glance to meet, 
Sweet to know the lover’s heart 
Throbs to mect and grieves to part ; 
But proofs of love are sweet, 1 own, 
When they're given to me alone; 

If to others they are free, 

Why, they’re worthless, all, to me! 


Sweet to watch the daylight fall, 
Twilight hues its glories shade— 
When the promised hour is near, 
‘That brings the one, so fond, so deat! 
But, if he left another maid, 

When the day began to fade, 

ro bring his hackneyed vows to me, 
What care I how fond they be? 


Sweet, each tender thought to hoard 
For the one beloved, adored, 

But if doubts and fears arise, 

Of hollew vows, deceiving eyes— 
If another maiden share, 
Proofs so sacred and so dear, “as 
If ove to share his heart, there 

She may take the whe iefor me.—STELLA. 
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COUNTESS DE ROCHELINE. 


Correctional Police—Paris.—Josephine 
ware, Euphrosine de Fontenelle, Countess 


deRocheline, twenty-eight years of age, || y, 


wpeated this day before the tribunal under 
scunge of theft. The facts, according to 
thestatement of the king’s attorney, were 
That on the ninth of September, the Coun- 
tess went to the shop of M. Bassaud, gold- 
githyNo. 30 Palais Royal, and that after 
having different articles of jewellery shown 
bet, she took a small d box. That on 
the first of October, this same countess de 
ipocheline went to the shop of Mr. Lespag- 
pol, fancy store keeper, rue de Bussy, a 
ing she wished to purchase sundry articles, 
nd took a number of yards of tulle and a 
foulard (sort of neck handkerchief.) The 
tess de Rocheline presented herself 
before the magistrates mudestly attired. 
she was dressed in a plain black silk gown, 
vith a palm leaf shawl, an Italian straw hat, 
lmamented with a Scotch ribbon, formed 
berhead dress. Her face was almost en- 
inely concealed, by a white lace veil; she 
r occasionally raised her eyes, which 

peared bathed in tears. The witnesses 

re called: the first was Madame Bassaud 
his young and handsome woman timidly 
hed; scarcely had the Judge en- 

gated her name and surname, when she 
ns seized with such a tremor that she 
mild scarcely stand, and could not articu- 
isteasingle word. The officers immedi- 


ly advanced, fearing she would faint. 


president hastily ordered a seat to be 
ven to the witness, who was scarcely seat- 
when a torrent of tears fell from her 
cs . 
The president with kindness, said, Com- 
pose yourself madam; the tribunal will wait; 
oveall, do not be alarmed, no censure is 
tuched to you, Having recovered a little 
her uneasiness, Madame Bassaud at- 
pted to speak, but she was still op- 
wed. Finally, after a short silence, she 
posed as follows: Madame came to my 
the 9th of September last; there were 
great unany persons there; she asked me 
show her some gold perfume boxes. I 
td her three, two of which were round 
donesquare. She examined the latter, 
d said it suited her very well. Called by 
persons, I left the Countess with my 
» She examined successively the 
te boxes, and then asked the clerk to 
her some rings; he went to look for 
and it was then the square box dis- 
eared. I did not see the Countess take 
but I suspected she had it. I asked her 
it, when she immediately told me her 
and rank, and offered to allow me to 
her, which I did not dare do; still 1 
ected her. 
TheCountess de Rocheline—Gentlemen, 
Protest to you that I am innocent; the 
frin which this happened, was thus} 
‘examining a number of things,| 
ld Madame Bassaud I would take the! 
dbox and a ring, and Ido not know 
'thappened that [ put the square one 
"ybag; when I arrived home'l saw that 
lad taken it inadvertently; I then sent one 
4Y servants to tell Madame Bassaud to 
Me the round box and a ring the next 
 Ibegged her to come herself, for I did 
to mention my mistake to any but 
wet. This lady having sent a stranger, 
Rot to give up the box to her. 
the proof that 1 had no criminal inten- 
'sthat I offered my ba, to be searched; 
bad the delicacy not to do it. 





The King’s Attorney—We can readily 


. . 
> 





imagine this delicacy after the request you 
made to carry the box to the house of a 
person whose name we will not mention, 
she ought to have had entire confidence in 


ou. 

The President—Why did you not your- 
selfreturn and restore the box when you 
found you had it, especially as you knew 
they were searching for it. (The accused 
was silent, and put ber handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

The King’s Attorney—We would ob- 
serve to the tribunal, that this is the first 
time the accused has told thistale. Before 
the Judge ‘“d’instruction,” she acknow- 
ledged having taken the goods. Madame 
Bassaud’s clerk dgposed the same as she 
had done. Mr. Lespagnol, the third wit) 
ness, deposed, that this lady came to his 
store, and after she had examined a num- 
ber of pieces of tulle and some ‘ foulards,’ 
a young man of the store observed that she 
put some of them in her handkerchief, that 
this young man not having dared to make 
her restore them immediately, came te him 
and informed him of the circumstanee. 
When the Countess went to tlie counter to 
pay, he observed to her she had taken 
other articles besides those she paid for. 
She restored them immediately. The ac- 
cused again said she had taken them inad- 
vertently—that by accident they were 
among the articles she had purchased, and 
that she had no intention of taking them. 
M. de Monsarrat, Deputy Attorney Gene- 
ral, rose and said, Genth men, the remorse 
that the accused must feel in secing herself 
on the bench, where too many unfortunate 
persons whom Providence has not favored, 
like herself, with an illustrious birth and 
the advantages of education, and finding 
herself under the necessity of answering to 
the accusation of a crime which exhibits a 
lamentable depravation, admits no further 
consideration of the subject. We merely 
move the adoption of the 401st article of 
the penal code against Madame de Roche- 
line. M. Fauvel, counsellor to Madame de 
Rocheline, endeavoured to establish the 
fact, that the intention to wrong did not 
accompany the deed of which his client was 
accused, which excluded all idea of guilt, 
and in both cases he moved the adoption 
of the 463d article of the penal code. 
Scarcely had he finished speaking, when 
Madame de Rocheline rose, and stretching 
forth her suppliant arm towards the tribu- 
nal, said in an elevated tone, Gentlemen, I 
beg you in the name of my family to pity 
me, and to pardon my misfortune. The 
unfortunate woman covered her face with 
her hands, and shed a profusion of tears. 

The tribunal, after a few moment’s deli- 
beration, declared Madame de Rocheline 
guilty of both accusations, and condemned 
her to one year’s imprisonment. 








ANNETTE DELARBRE.. 
The story is that of a girl attached to a 
young Frenchman of the same village, whom, 
with unreflecting coquetry, she treats with 
unkindness, and drives in hasty desperation 
to sea. Soon repenting of her cruelty, An- 








nette falls into a melancholy, and on the re- 
turn of the vessel in which Eugene had 
embarked with the tidings that he had pe- 
rished in a storm, she became insane. 

*€ The subject,” continued my informer, 
“is never mentioned in her hearing; but 
she sometimes speaks of it, and it seems as 
though there w¢re some vague train of im- 
a her mind, in which hope and 

mingled, 


are some imperfect 


~ 2 . a 


idea of his shipwreck, and yet some expec- 


tation of his return. 

** Her parents tried every means to 
cheer her up, and @®. banish these gloomy 
images from her thoughts. They assemble 
around her the young companions in whose 
society she used to delight; and they will 
work, and chat, and sing, and laugh as for- 
merly, but she will sit silently among them, 
and will sometimes weep in the midst of 
their gavety; and if spoken to, will make 
no reply, but look up with streaming eyes, 
and sing a dismal little song which she has 
learnt somewhere, about « shipwreck. It 
makes every one’s heart ache to see her in 
this way; for she used to be the happiest 
creature in the village. 

“ She passes the greater part of the time 
with Eugene’s mother, whose only consola- 
tion is her society, and who doats on her 
with a mother’s tenderness. She is the 
only one that has perfect influence over 
Annette in every mood. The | : 
seems, as formeriy, to make an effort to be 
cheerful in her company; but will some- 
times gaze upon her with the most piteous 
look, and then put back her cap, and kiss 
her gray hairs, and fall on ber neck and 
weep. . 

* She is not always mclancholy, however;. 
she has occasional intervals when she will 
be bright and animated for days together; 
but there is a degree of wildness attending * 
these fits of gayety, that prevents their yield- 
ing any encouragement to her friends. At 
such times she willarrange her room, which 
is all covered with pictures of ships, and 
legends of saints; and will wreathe a white 
chaplet as if for a wedding, and prepare 
wedding-ornaments. She will listen anx- 
iously at the door, and look frequently at 
the window, as if expecting some one’s ar- 
rival. It is supposed that at such times she 
is looking for her Jover’s return; but as no 
ofie touches upon the theme, or mentions 
his name in her presence, the current of her 
thoughts is for the most part merely con- 
jecture. 

“ Now and then she will make a pilgrim- 
age to the chapel of Notre Dame de Grace; 
where she will pray for hours at the altar, 
and decorate the images with wreaths that 
she has woven; or will wave her handker- 
chief from the terrace, as you have seen, if 
there is any vessel to «be seen in the dis- 
tance.”’ 

The description of Annette if her state 
of madness is quite equal to the best things 
of the kind, contained im our literature. 
The sequel of the story relates that Eugene 
had escaped from shipwreck, and returned 
in safety to his native village,» The con- 
cluding portion is so beautiful, that we can 
not withhold it from our readers. ; 

“In the mean time Eugene returned to 
the village. He was violently affected 
the story of Annette was told him. 
bitterness of heart he upbraided his own 
rashness and infatuation, that had hurried 
him away from her, und accused himself as « 
the author of all her woes. His mother 
would describe to him all the anguish and 
remorse of poor Annette—the tenderness 
with which she clung to —— endea- 

r 


voured, even in the midst o insanity, 
ite eoussle her for the loss of her cbteetinat 


the touching expressions of affection that 
were mingled with: her most incoherent 
wanderings of thought; until his feelings 
would be wound up to.agony, and he would 
intreat her to desist fromthe recital. They 
did not dare as yet to en into An- 
nette’s sight, but he was permitted to see 


ie; 


“ 
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streamed down his sunburnt cheeks as he 
contemplated the ray: which grief and 
malady had made, and swelled al- 
most to breaking, as he id round her 
neck the very braid of hair which she once 
gave him in token of girlish affection, and 
which he had returned to her in anger. 

“ At length the physician that attended 
her determined to adventure upon an ex- 
periment—to take advintage of one of 
those cheerful moods, when her mind was 
visited by hope, and to endeavour to en- 
graft, as it were, the reality upon the delu- 
sions of her fancy. ‘These moods had be- 
come very rare, for nature was sinking un- 
der the continual pressure of her mental 
malady, and the principle of reaction was) 
daily growing weaker. Every effort was} 
tried to bring on a cheerful interval of the 
kind. Several of her most fayourite com- 
panions were kept continually about her. 
They chatted gaily; they laughed, and sang, 
and danced; but Annette reclined with lan- 
guid frame and hollow eye, and took no 
part in their gayety. Atlength the winter 
was gone—the trees put forth their leaves 
—the swallow began to build in the eaves 
of the house, and the robin and wren piped 
all day beneath the window. Annctte’s 
spirits gradually revived. She began to 
deck her person with unusual care, and 
bringing forth a ba@ket of artificial flowers, 
she went to work to wreathe a bridal chap- 
let of white roses. Hercompanions asked 
her why she prepared the chaplet, “What!” 
said she with a smile, “have you wot no- 
ticed the trees putting on their wedding) 
dresses of blossoms? has not the swallow 
flown back wy sea’ do you not know 
“that the time is come for Eugene to return, 
that he will be home to-morrow, and that 
on Sunday we are to be married?” 

.** Her words were reported to the physi- 
cian, and he seized, on them at once. 
directed that her idea should be encour- 
aged and acted upon. Her words were 
echoed through the house. Every one 
talked of the return of Eugene as a matter 
of course; they congratulated her upon her 
approaching happiness, and assisted her in 
her preparations. The next morning the 
same theme wasresumed. She was dress- 
ed out to receive her lover. Every bosom 
fluttered with anxiety. A cabriolct drove 
into the village. ‘*Eugene is coming,” 
was the cry. She saw him alight at the 
door, and rushed, with a shriek, into his 


Ss. ‘ 
**Her friends trembled for the result of 


this critical experiment; but she did not 
sink under it, for her fancy had prepared 
her for his return. She was as one in a 


dream, to whom a tide of unlooked for 


rosperity, that would have overwhelmed 
is waxing reason, seems but the natural 
current of circumstances, Her conversation, 
however, showed that her senses were wan- 
dering. There was an absolute forgetful- 
ness of all past sorrow; a wild and feverish 
yety that at times was incoherent. 

“The next morning she awoke languid 
and exhausted. — the or mew ee 
receding day passed away from her 
Pind as though they had been the mere 
illusions of herfancy. She rose melancholy 


* and abstracted, and as she dressed herself 


was heard to sing one of her plaintive bal- 
lads, When she entered the parlour her 
eyes were swoln with weeping. She heard 
Eugene’s voice without, and started. She 
passed her hand across her forehead, and 
stood musing, one endeavouring to re- 
cal a dream. Eugene advaneed towards 
her; she looked at him with an eager search- 


> 


He) 


ing look, murmured some indistinct words, 

and, before he could reach her, sunk upon 

the floor. 

** She relapsed into a wild and unsettled | 
state of mind, but now that the first shock 

was over, the physician ordered thatEugene 

should keep constantly in her sight. Some- 

times she did not know him, at other times 
she would talk to him as if he were going 
to sea, and would implore bim not to part 
from her in anger; and when he was not 
present she would speak of him as buried 
in the ocean, and would sit, with clasped 
hands, looking upon the ground, the pic- 
ture of despair. 

** As the agitation of her feelings subsi- 
ded, and her frame recovered from the 
shock which it had received, she became 
more placid and coherent. Eugene kept) 





almost continually near her. He formed the 
real object, round which her scattered ideas | 
once more gathered,and which linked them 
once more with the realities of life. But! 
her changeful disorder now appeared to | 
take anewturn. She became languid and | 
inert, and would sit for hours silent and al- 
most in astate of lethargy. If roused from | 
this stupor it seemed as if her mind would | 
make some attempts to follow up a train of | 
thought, but soon became confused. She 
would regard every one that approached | 
her with an anxious and inquiring eye, that | 
seemed’ continually to disappoint itself. | 
Sometimes as her lover sat holding her| 
hand she would look pensively in his face 
without saying a word, until his heart was 
overcome; and after these transient fits of | 
intellectual exertion she would sink again | 
into lethargy. 


mind appeared to have subsided into a stag- 
nant and almost deathless calm. For the! 
greater part of the time her eyes were| 
closed; her face almost as fixed and passion- | 
less as that of a corpse. She no longer 
took any notice of surrounding objects. 
There was an awfulness in this tranquillity | 
that filled her friends with apprehension. | 
The physician ordered that she should be} 
kept perfectly quict; or that if she evinced 
any agitation, she should be gently lulled, | 
like a child, by some favourite tune. 

** She remained in this state for hours, | 
hardly seeming to breathe, and apparently | 
sinking into the sleep ofdeath. Her cham-| 
ber was profoundly still. The attendants | 
moyed about it with noiseless tread; every | 
thing was communicated by signs and whis-| 
pers. Her lover sat by her side, watching 
her with painful anxiety, and fearing that | 
every breath which stole from her pale lips | 
would be the last. 

“ At length she heaved a deep sigh, and 
from some convulsive motions appeared to! 
be troubled in her sleep. Her agitation in- | 
creased, accompanied by an_ indistinct! 
moaning. One of her companions, remem-| 
bering the physician’s instructions, endea-| 
| voured*to lull her by singing in a low voice | 
a tender little air, which was a particular 
favourite of Annette’s. Probably it had 
some connexion in her mind with her story; 
for fond girl has some ditty of the 
kind linked in her thoughts with sweet and 
sad remembrances. 

**As she sung, the agitation of Annette 
substied. A streak of faint colour came| 
into her cheeks ; her eyelids became swoln 
with rising tears, which trembled there for 
a moment, and then stealing forth, 
downther pallid cheek. When the 
was ended, she opened her eyes and look- 
ed — her as one awakeding in a strange 
P . 

















— 


“O Eugene! Eugene!” she said, «jt 
seems as if I have had along and dismal 
dream. What has happened, and what has 
been the matter with me ” 

** The questions were emb: sand 
before they could be answered, physi. 
cian, who was in the next room, entered; 
she took him by the hand, looked up in his 
face, and made the same enquiry. He en. 
deavourted to put her off with some evasive 
answer. ‘*No! No!” cried she: “I know 
I've been ill, and I have bren dreami 
strangely. I thought Eugene had left us, 
and that he had gone to sea—and that— 
and that he was drowned!—but he has been 
to sea,” added she, earnestly, as recollec. 
|tion kept flashing upon her, “and he has 
been wrecked—and we were all so wreck. 
ed—and he came home again one bright 
morning—and oh!” said she, pressi 
her hand against her forehead with a sickly 
smile, “*1 see how it is—all has not been 
right here, I begin to recollect—but it is 
all past now—Eugene is here—and his mo. 
ther is happy—and we shall ‘never, never 
part again—shall we, Eugene?” 

** She sunk back in her chair exhausted. 
The tears streamed down her cheeks. Her 
companions hovered round her, not know- 
ing what to make of. this sudden dawn of 
reason. Her loversobbed aloud. She open 
ed her eyes again, and looked upon them 
with an air of the sweetest acknowledg- 
jment. “You are all so good to me!” sad 
she faintly. 

“The physician drew the father aside. 
“Your daughter’s mind is restored,” said 
he, “she is sensible that she has been de- 


‘ || ranged—she is growing conscious of the 
‘** By degrees this stupor increased; her| 





past, and conscious of the present. All thit 
now remains is to keep her calm and quiet 
until her health is re-established, and then 
let her be married, in God’s name.” 
*“*The wedding took place,” said the 
good priest, **but a short time since; they 
were here at the last fete during their ho 
ney moon, and a handsomer and happier 
couple was not to be seen as they ; 
under yonder trees. The young man, bis 
wife, and mother, now live on a fine farm 
jat Pont I'Eveque; and that model of a ship 
which you see yonder, with white flowers 
wreathed round it, is Annette’s offering d 
thanks to our Lady of Grace, for having 
|listened to her prayers, and protected bet 
lover in the hour of peril.””—ZJrving. 








VARIETY. 








Convent Garden.—On Monday last Mr. 
Kean appeared for the. first time in the 
character of Virginius. We shall not pr- 
ceed, in conjunction with some of our cor 
temporaries, to enquire whether Mr. Keat 
be tall enough to personate the cliaracte, 
but whether we think he rightly coneeived 
it: the latter qualification being 1 
more desirable than the former. 

“He mast be measur'd by his soul; 

The mind's the standard of the man.” 
To begin by a sweeping observation wpe 
the patiiiitacn, _e whole, we should sy 
that we much preferred the former to the 
latter portion of it: the tender and got! 
scenes to the vehement and boisterow 
ones. The playful bantering with his bel» 
ved daughter, the gentle and affecting tore 
of his voice when he transfers his paternal 
affection to Icifius, with the solemn charg® 
that he should foster and cherish the 
and fragile flower, the care of which 
devolved upon him from her earliest 
ding: the meeting with her, after 
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has been brought to him of the odi- 

ous conspiracy against her peace; the deep, 
determination of his tone and manner, when | 
he alludes to the endeavour to force her| 
from her family, “Let them try it: the| 
admirable expression of his countenance 
iously to the sacrificing of his child, 
clearly depicting that his speech and his 
2 were wholly unconnected; and last- 
ly, the alteration in his gait and general ap- 
pearance after the murder, when his wits! 
are distracted: in all these points (and they | 
area fair proportion to enumerate in one | 





DRESS® 

The growing extravagance of female 
dress is actually impoverishing many fami- 
lies that might otherwise be in comfortable 
circumstances, and utterly preventing them 
from contributing to the charities for evan- 
gelizing the word. Only take the amount 
of the chains of gold, the bracelets, the 
feathers, the ribbans, and the trimmings 
worn by the female in America, and it would 
annually form a sum probably more than 





five times greater thanall that is now raised 
|by the charitable societies of the day. A 


| quered scene of pleasure and pain, and who 


janticipates continued joy, must inevitably 
\| be disp had no reason to c n- 
|| tradict thigeass n—and though memory, 
'|when she retraces the waste of past exis- 
\tence feels these fleeting hours to be the 
\|brightest—the agony which succeeded 
||forms a melancholy contrast beyond the 
|| power of pen to describe. 

|| The captain one afternoon observed a 
|| threatening cloud floating up the sky, and 
|| gave the necessary orders for our security 
I ina tone of alarm, which betrayed more 


character) Mr. Kean showed himself the|| dress can be worn but a short time before || fear than he was willing candidly to con- 


man of fine judgment, discrimination, and 
strong sensibility. — London Examiner. 
. FROM THE AM. DAI. ADVERTISER. 


Mr. Poulson:—It was a very rainy day, I 
could hot take my usual walk. Looking| 
over the Quebec Gazette, I found the fol-| 
lowing articles, taken from the London 
Morning Herald :— 

“Jt is true that his Majesty seldom as- 
cends or descends the stairs ofthe Royal 
Lodge, otherwise than by a chair borne by 
servants; but it is said this is not adopted 
from any inability to walk, but from a fear 
of over exertion. 

“One of the now beds in Windsor Cas- 
le, including the furniture, cost £1000, 
($4444 44) and it is still to be further or- 
namented with costly and rare feathers, dis- 
played on the canopy. This however, is 
not the State Bed.””"— Quebec Gaz. 

Now let us imagine His Majesty laid on 
his 5000 dollar bed, with one of his nobles 
entertaining him with Virtue’s description 
of her favorite sons— 

“Thro’ Health, thro’ Joy, thro’Pleasure and Renown. 

They tread my steps, and by a soft descent, 

Atlength to age all gently sinking down, 

Look back with transport on a life well spent, 

In which no hour flew unimproved away, 

In which some virtuous deed distinguished every 
day.” 

This, may’t please your Majesty, is Hap- 
piness, 

Now, Mr. Poulson, when His Majesty 
was born, the writer of this was nearly 
twelve years old, he can now trip up and 
down stairs on a “light fantastic toe,” an 
takes his walk of four or five miles in the 
country, to preclude the necessity of stim- 
ulants to provoke an appetite for dinner, or 
opiates to invite sleep. 

“ Better to search the fields for Health unbonght, 

Than pay the Doctor for a nauseous draught; 

The wise for Health on exercise depend.” 

At 10 o'clock in the evening, he retires 
to his comfortable chamber, where his mat- | 
tress; feather bed, bedding, silk counter-| 





_ and canopy might be bought for one), 
ndred dollars: here he lays himself down || 


to rest, without pain, without want, free} 
from care, and free from anxiety, and al- 
it has pleased the Divine Disposer 
of Events to remove the long beloved oc- 
cupant of one pillow, he has bestowed on 
the occupant of the other, blessings that de- 
mand resignation and more gratitude than 
he has a heart to give. What part of man- 
kind would wish to be a King, and be car- 
fied up to the 5000 dollar bed, and what 
part would prefer the 100 dollar bed of 
OLD MODERATION. 
Slippery Walking.—A New York paper 
— the following advice—‘*‘ Make no ef- 
to save yourself, it only makes your 
tumble worse—do not brace your feet nor 
extend your arms—resign pomees to a 
, ip quietly down, you wil 
- getup walt by any thing saye the laugh 
_ Of the bystander, It will be his turn neat.” 





jit must be altered, or laid aside for a new 
|one, simply because the fashion has altered; 
litis also the same with hats. It is buta 
| few years since seven or eight yards was a 
pattern for a lady’s dress; but the same 


teen to complete the flounces! A descent 
hat or bonnet would then cost but four to 
eight dollars; now they are from ten to 
thirty; and such is the present fashion, that 
if the sole object was to put at defiance the 
authority of Heaven, requiring women to 
dress with shamefacedness, it could not be 
much more effectually done.—Chris. Adv. 
and Journal. 

New Anecdote-—An honest dame in the 
town of standing beside the corpse 
of her deceased husband, bewailing “in 
piteous tone,” his untimely departure, ob- 
served “It’s a pity he’s dead, for his teeth 
are as good as ev. r they was!” 

A modern writer obseves that “he who 
speaks lightly of female society, is cither 
a numskull or a knave!”—the former not 
having sense enough to discern its benefits, 
and the latter hating the restraints it lays 
on his vices. 

George Culeman being once asked if he 
knew Theodore Hook, answered, ‘Oh yes, 
Hook and Eye are old associates.”’ . 

Love hung a la lanterne.—“Madam,” said 
the late Lord to a lady of fashion and 
| beauty, on seeing the portrait of a youth, 
| who died of love of her, suspended from 
| her neck, ‘I am concerned to see my old 





q||ftiend hung in chains at the place of execu- 


tion.”* 


l THE WRECK. 


The last streak of day had faded from 
i the western sky, and the night breeze al- 
| ready began to blow chill and damp, as 1 
clung to the broken wreck of a vessel, tost 
about by wind and waves. Besides me 
were two trembling wretches, whose last 
‘lingering vestige of hope died with the 
light, wnich a few moments before’played 
‘around the even and.unvaried horizon. The 
storm whieh reduced-useto this dreadful 
situation had broken the sweetest dream 
that fancy ever. conjured up, to soothe the 
wretchedness of human life. I had em- 
barked with the family of my kind friend 
{and patron, whose Jovely daughter had 
one 4 with her affections. It was sum- 
mer, the commencement of our passage 
was delightful. We soon recovered from 
the slight indisposition incident to our situ- 
ation, and the noble ship, as it rose and fell 
| upon the undulating sea, plied its unerring 
course beneath the clear heavens, which 
exhibited no change but from the lucid 
azure of day to the starry beauty of cloud- 
less night. The company which I enjoyed 
gave a charm to confinement, and hope and 
piness lent wings to time. ~ 

_At is the fate of man that his sweetest vi- 

sions are the soonest broken. Life is ache- 





a 


width now requires from twelve to eigh-| 


|fess. It lowered in the air and increased 
|| rapidly in size—gradually changing its bue 
|of snowy white to adark blue, and soon be- 
coming almost black—slowly and majesti- 
i cally it approached and spread its huge ex- 
panse over the ocean, big with the tempest 
|| that slumbered in its bosom. Even on land 
|| there is something startling in such a sight, 
|| although we can shelter us in secure pla- 
ces—and calmly listen to its rage—although 
|| by the wont sagacity of man, the winds 
||pass by him unheeded, and the lightning 
|spends its harmless fury at his side—yet 
\|even here, we shudder to gaze upon the 
face of nature when it frowns with the fore- 
bodings of the angry storm. But on the 
ocean, we find this feeling considerably 
|| heightened. We seem to be at the mercy 
|| of a pitiless enemy—with no hovel to shield 
us from the blast, or even a spot where we 
may be deemed secure—unarmed we must 
|| buffet with the storm, and if defeated pas- 
|| sively yield to inevitable destruction. We 
| feel directly the impulse of every wind— 
|| and ure visibly lifted by the undulation of 
every wave. The hasty glance traveis over 
the endless waste, without gathering a straw 
for drowning hope to grasp, and the very 
| plank to which we convulsively cling for 
| safety, as much as ourselves is exposed to 
this clemeptal war. 
|| At first a death-like silence pervaded the 
|| scene—the cloud made no noise as it wi- 
|| dened in the air—and in perfect stillness 
|| the sun was hid from our sight. It; grew 
! darker and yet more dark, and the sea 
|| seemed concious of the approaching storm 
j only as it became overspread with a hue of 
| 


| 





brown, or dashed some sullen billow heavier 
than the rest—a sluggish and terrific lan- 
gour slept upon ocean and air, and filled 


llevery bosom with dread—a few streaks of 
sharp lightning began now to run alon; 
rambled , 
and 


sky, and the thunder growled and 

lover our heads, sometimes c 
breaking with frightful force—soon large 

||drops of rain began to fall, and the wind 

|| arose—all passengers were ordered below, 
where suspense increased our horrow—the 
wind soon blew a strong gale, and lashed 
the wayes into mountains, - The ship heav- 
ed and rocked—the lightning glared—the 
thunder crashed above our heads and the 
winds roared till I confess I lost my pre- 
sence of mind—my brain whirled in the tu- 
multuous confusion, and I scarcely knew 
what I did. IE went upon deck, and was 
appalled by the rude magnifficence of the 
sight. The noise of the men in pursuarice 

their duties, and the shouts of the ca 

tain as he commanded them, were scarce 
heard in the deafening din of the tempest 
and breaking billows. ‘The waves frequent- 
ly swept the deck, and I saw a poor wretch 
borne along the resi tide; a hideous 
shriek, the last effort of despair, rung in my 
eats. The lightning flashed=I saw a hand 
extended for a moment above the surges, 
and the rocking vessel passed on, Shud- 
dering and humbled I crawled back tremb- 
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_ that she should be pushed off. 
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ling into the cabin to a prospect almost as| 


terrible. Julian had fainted in her father’s 
arms, and tears chased each other down his 


pale cheeks as he regarded the beautiful 


face that might soon be cold in death. His 
agitation aroused me, and I hurried to his 
assistance. The crash of a falling mast now 
shook the vessel and seemed to loosen eve- 
ry beam, and the captain’s voice ordering 
out the boat, awakened me to a keener 
sense of my danger, and even lent me a 


firmness, either of natural courage or des-| 


peration. We bore Julia to the deck, and 
even in the horrors of that moment I felt 
that I loved most dearly the helpless being 
who rested on my arms, and that to pre- 
serve her I Would willingly no my life. 
I was soon put to the test. All hope of sa- 
“wing the vessel was now lost—she had 
sprung a leak and was filling with water. 
The captain was already in the boat, and 
the struggling sailors with fiercest impre- 
/ ns, were contending for their lives.— 
Alone I am convinced that I might have 
reached the boat, but pressing through the 
throng with my lovely burden, I disregar- 
ded myself, to use every effort to place her 
in comparative safety. I strave in vain. 
At len th Se boat was filled, Mr. M 3 
pede ot Julia being still on the wreck, 
‘and seveyal voices imperiocusly demanded 
T saw my 
last hold vanishing, and was maddening 
with desperation, when a tall muscular man 
arose from his place, and swore he would 
not stand by and see a woman perish. With 
a magnanimity worthy a Roman hero, he 
shook off the embraces of his companions, 
and by his assistance Julia was placed in 
his seat. The barge pushed off—the fa- 
ther stretched forth bis arms towards his 
child—the noble sailor shouted a bold fare- 
well to his receding friends, and we lost 
the boat in the thickening shadows of eve- 
ning. . 

Contrary to expectations the broken ship 
floated through all that long night, and 
promised to float longer--the next day the 
storm was hushed, but no vessel appeared 
in sight—night came on—weakened with 
exertions I could séarcely preserve myself 
from falling into the sea, which was now 
calm andclear. ‘The moon soon shone out 
from her drapery of silver clouds, but her 
dim light rested on no object which could 
relieve us. Mr. M grew sick and 
sullen—he could scarcely answer the few 
words I uttcred, and our companion, whose 
spirits had been remarkably light, now be- 
came eittirely still. By sorme means or oth- 
et, he afterwards became possessed of some 
brandy, and he drank large draughts till it 
was gone. He then began to speak inco- 
herently, demanded more liquor, and would 
sometimes laugh madly, till he made me 
shudder—hunger preyed upon him, and 
after many a scrowl cast upon me, and 
sometimes @ motion as if he weuld seize me, 
the meaning of which I could not interpret 
—he spoke loudly of satisfying his appe- 
tite, and hinted that lots should determine 
which of us.should suffer—with horrible 
meaning he drew from his pocket a large 
knife, and sometimes broke a long silence 
with an abrupt question or exclamation, 
whose bloody import I too well understood. 
Mr. M was now motionless and almost 
without life, yet the attacks of the maniac, 
for I was now convinced he was insane, 
were directed entirely against me. The 
moon shone bright, and | watched the fien- 
dish expressions of his eye as he frequently 
surveyed me from head to foot, till my sus- 
pence was ended by his ruin, After growl 


| 








ing at me for gometime and muttering 
blasphemous wo he sprang upon me 
with his open knife, and made a dash at my 
throat. Despair gave me energy, and Iavoi- 
ded him—with a horrible laugh which even 
now rings in my ears, he repeated the mo- 
tion, and a severe struggle ensued. I soon 
found myself in the grasp of a giant, deter- 
mined to execute his diabolical purpose 
I shrieked for mercy, but his efforts were 
redoubled—I called on M to assist 
me, but called in vain. I felt myself over- 
powered—his hand was on my throat—suf- 
focating and in extreme agony, I grasped 
for breath—his knife already gleamed above 
my head—when, with a sudden turn I 
wrenched myself from his hold, and with 
the greatest exertion of all my remaining 
strength, dashed him away—he staggered 
and fell into the sea. With a momentary 
triumph I gazed over the vessel’s side, I 
cannot describe the feelings which succeed- 
ed. In the stillness of the night I heard 
his sullen splash in the water—a few des- 
parate exertions for a moment troubled -its 
surface, and when the ripples died away, 
and the waves again smoothed over their 
victim, f felt a thrill at the idea that the pow- 
erful form who one moment before had 
grappled me with Herculean strength was 
now erased from the catalogue of men—I 
gazed Jong and intensely, but he rose no 
more! 

-_ 

Time passed I know not how—till the 
eastern sky gave signs of a glorious morn. 
First a few faint streaks of light penetrated 
the dim shadows which enveloped the 
world—and the clouds soon caught a rosier 
blush—the objects around became more 
distinctly vigible, and soon the heavens 
were radiant with the full flood of day. 

I scarcely retained my senses as the mor- 
ning shone npon a distant sail—and as they 
neared and took us on board, joy almost to 
madness heaved my bosom with emotions 
nearly as tumultuous asthe ocean from 
which I had escaped. ‘he vessel had ta- 
ken up our boat with Juliason board, and 
the prayer which that night ascended to 
the ear of heaven was full of gratitude in- 


deed. 





From the Western Souvenir. 
WEDDED LOVE’S FIRST HOME. 


*Twas far beyond yon mountains dear, we plighted 
vows of love, 

The ocean wave wat at our feet, the autumn sky 
above, 

The pebbly shore was covered o’er with many a va- 
ried shell, 

And on the billows’ curling spray, the sunbeams 
glittering fell. 

The storm has vexed that billow oft, and oft that 
sun has set, 

But plighted love remains with us in peace and lus 
we yet. 

I wiled thee to a lonely haunt that bashful love 
might speak, 

Where nore could hear what love revealed, or see 
the ev reson cheek; - 

The shore °.ss all deserted, and we wandered there 
alone, 

And not ajhaman step impressed the sand-beach but 
our own; 

The fvotst ps all had vanished from the billow beat- 
en stand— 

The vows we breathed remain with us—they were 
net traced in sand. 

Far, far, we left the sea-girt shore, endeared by 
childhood’s dream, 

To seek the humble cot that smiled by fair Ohio’s 
stream, 

In vain the mountain cliff opposed, the mountain 
torrent roared. 


For love unfurled her silken wing, and o'er each 
barrier soared; 7 

And many a wide domain we passed, and many an 
ample dome, 

But none so blessed, so dear to us as wedded love's 
first home. 

Beyond these mountains now are all that @er we 
Joved or knew, 

The long remembered many, and the dearly che 
rished few; 

The home of her we value, and the grave of hina 
we mourn 

Are there; and there is all the part to which the 
heart can turn; 

But dearer scenes surround us here, and lovelier 
joys we trace, 

For here is wedded love’s Grst home, its hallowed 
resting place. James Hall. 








Communication. 
PREJUDICE—AFFECTATION, 


These two qualities, equally characteris. 
tic of weak and uncultivated minds, are 
continually leading their possessors into the 
manifestation of views always erroneous, 
frequently ridiculous. When blinded by 
prejudice, all know how liable, nay cer- 
tain, the judgment is to err, and into what 
ludicrous excesses it betrays itself. Fortu- 
nate were it jor mankind, as ages of expe- 
|rience can testify, if its influence was con- 
| fined solely to what is subject of merriment, 
but the dark and pernicious passions to 
which it is allied, and with which it acts, in 
such powerful concert, over weak minds, 
affords ample evidence that prejudice has 
exerted great influence in enslaving and 
degrading the humanintellect. Affectation 
is a vice of a lighter grade; frequently as- 
suming an air of innocent and unoffending 
simplicity especially in pretty females, 
that almost “ wins us to itself,” and would 
quite disarm anger of its frown, and lay 
close siege to our pity, were it not that on 
reflection we perceive its near affinity to 
hypocrisy, whore dcformity is too hideous 
to be endured. We have been inadver- 
tently led into these desultory reflections 
|from having heard since the close of For- 
|rest’s engagement, some criticisms against 
this great performer, so strongly tinged 
with an illiberal and unmanly prejudice, as 
completely to shut up and blind the eye of 
sense. ‘These, with an amusing anecdote, 
which should certainly be preserved as an 
admirable illustration of the folly of affecta- 
tion, connected also with the appearance of 
the ‘general favourite,” made us for the 
moment thoughtful on the subject, and en- 
forced upon our minds the evil tendency 
and frequenily ludicrous effects of those 
two unamiable and unbecoming, though 
nevertheless too common propensities. In 
a club of exquisites in this city, who profess 
to be admirable connoisseurs of dramatic 
excellence, the friends of Forrest will smile 
to learn that his merits have been canvass- 
ed, and that instead of the elevated pedes- 
tal to which it was believed the public voice 
had very justly and decidedly promoted 
him, he is assigned an humble niche in the 
histrionic temple, not evén on a par, but 
mirable dictu! beneath the Wallacks (both), 
the Woods, the Pelbys, and the ef ceteras 
of the day! This important decision, be it 
understood, has been made in due delibe- 
ration by a junto who have had under their 








cognizance all the celebrated tragedians 
that have visited our city since the days of- 
Cooke: therefore the matter is indubitably 
and unquestionably settled, as they of 
course are perfectly competent to hold 
public opinion in absoluté rule. Ofa piece . 
with this, and equally entitled to respect 13 
the conduct of some feminine critics, whe 
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jfully substantiate. 


|promptings of the human heart. 





we have a devoted regard, though we have 
never looked upon him., He has treble 
the wit of any editor we wot off to our in- 
dividual taste, Major Noah is a rush light to 
him. People say he !ooks as grave as an 
oyster; if so, his face belies his pen. He 
has often made us laugh a good hour, “by 
Shrewsbury clock.” What with his hard 
words and his keen humour, he is irresisti- 


ble. Of late, he has laid by the Mask of 


Comus, and gratifies his readers in manifold 
other ways. He should be reminded that 
he is the American humourist pro. tem. in 
the absence of Irving; let him bethink him 
where his great strength lies,and not give 
us aloop to hang a fear upon, that bis gold 
is becoming dim. His fine abilities once 
imparted to the Nantucket Inquirer, a 
charm which it wears not now; he was “a 
precious jewel inits head;”’ but he left the 


and sheep, to luxuriate in Boston. 
trust he will not hide his talent in the 
earth, but yield us a revivifying flash, ever 
and anon, as was his wont erewhile. 

We shall resume this subject again in 
some future number; want of room compels 
us to break off here. 





GPA variety of articles prepared for this 
department, are, by a press of other matter, 
unavoidably deferred. 





ORIGINAL REVIEWS. 





Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia; Carey, 


Hogan. pp.484. 1828, 


It has often been said that the writer who 
gives his thoughts and descriptions to the 


{| world from the realities and the mysteries 


of nature, never fails to secure ultimately 
to himself the rich reward of fame. The 
expericnce of ages has given to this asser- 
tion the stam). of infallibility, which a re- 
view of authors, ancient and modern, will 
Had the language of 
Shakspeare been predicated upon any 


sng would long since have been forgotten. 
To this may be attributed the indelible 
renown which the names of Byron and 
Burns are uestined to wear. It is to this, 
that the Magician of Scotland must attri- 
bute the enduring greennéss of his fame, 
and fthat untold influence, which he has 
cast, like a spell, around his readers and 
admirers in both: hemispheres. 

To his own mind may the author of 
‘* Pelham” lay the same flattering unction, 
He writes from nature; he is familiar with 
the restless ambition and the passionate 
In_ his 
work before us, there is ample evidence of 
shrewd observation; of a mighty skill in 
the description and arrangement of his in- 
cidents, which seems to proceed, not from 
a feverish excitement of the mind in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm; but from a calm and 
dispassionate view of life, and its concomit- 
ant pleasures and sorrows. We cannot do 
him justice by bricf encomiums, and will 
therefore give a concise analysis of the 
tale, and express a wish that our readers 
would efamine the work for themselves; 























—=r r 
each so completely horrified at the vulgar 
pew nce or the audience on one of For- 
wee Bh a cowded sighs tnt ther soul et 
; cing it with their p . Oh! 
sree Ih tine Faust withdraw; it was positivel 
© we @ unfashionable, so extremely ungenteel, 
they could not think of staying. “ My dear 
’ che- viss Amelia Angelina Daintynerve,” said 
the enchanting Belinda, “how pro.okingly 
bina shocking'—the brutes!—my ap ps pe 
il—Oh heavens, she faints: a g of co 
‘= water!” and, however supremely ridiculous 
relics therelation may seem, it is a sober fact that 
the dear creature was with difficulty kept 
lowed from fainting at the sight of “an unfashion- 
ull. able audiencé.”’ CIT. 
LL 
. LE PORTEFEUILLE; 
Ne PREPARED BY W.G. C. 
'eris- “Hoc domus meus est: ——Sum hic solus.” 
, are 
: the Papers.—Sometimes it is a very pleasant 
1 by thing to look over a pile of exchange 
, cere papers, and from sundry sheets of brown, 
what blue and white, glean a few things worthy 
ortu- ofperusal: for of asurety they are few and 
ape far between, in these latter days of de- 
pesos dension, when every village that can mus- 
nent 
ancy terten chimnies and a post-office, possess- 
ts, in es that “engine of vast moral power,” a 
jinds, newspaper press, shedding its tiny ray, 
e has und aspiring to be a light of the world, and 
; and toirradiate the nations. We tire in obser- 
oe ting the same miscellaneous articles in a} 
ning dozen different papers, where we had) 
nales, trusted to find something new. It may be| 
vould agood thing; but it is too much of a good | 
d lay thing. We have drawn up a small platoon | 
- a ofcontemporaries for examination, and will | 
7 commence with 
Jeous 
\dver- New-York Mirror —A long established 
ctions mdexcellent paper. It is decidedly the | 
; es heatest paper in its typographical appear-| 
ga ned ance in the Union: and we venture to say, | 
- - that there is not a literary weekly journal | 
’ * ° ° . . | 
ap off in America, which furnishes in the course | 
note, #ayear more good matter. The editor, | 
as an Geo. P. Morris, Esq. is a gentleman of ac-| 
— knowledged talent; his dramatic writings 
a have met with distineuished success, The 
- be embellishments of the Mirror are of the 
deney first order, by the best artists. Mr. Morris 
those las been for years an agreeable caterer for 
hough the public taste; and we wish him only 
s. In vhat he most richly deserves—ample suc- 
profess cess. 
amatic 
| smile Boston Statesman.—Although this jour- 
snvass- ml does not seem to wear on its front, ex- 
pedes- ceptin a very unobtrusive way, the title of 
ae iliterary paper, yet it is a decided one. 
‘athe The editors write with taste and ability; 
ar, but wdthere are few papers in the country, 
both), ‘hich impart more or better poetry to the 
ceteras World than the Statesman. The Messrs. 
1, be it Greenes deserve the thanks of the litera- 
— Ycommunity, for the abundance of their 
edians ed things. We see in their columns 
jays of the signatures of sundry friends under di- 
bitably "ets well-written articles. 
my Boston Evening Bulletin.—This paper 
yo lus lately beome wedded to another. It 
peet is "Bw denominated the Bulletin and Re- 
3, whe fan. Mr. Jenks ig a. man for whom 








at 


being assured that it will receive their 
est eulogy, high 


isle of Nantucket, with its sand-banks, oil 
We) 


Lea und Carey, John Grigg, Towar and 


other foundation, the great Patriarch of 


The history of “Pelham” is that of a 
young man of high life in the present, cen- 
tury. He is buoyant with the dreams of 
ambition; a gay and incessant follower in 
the alluring train of pleasure and dissi 
tion. His friend, Sir Reginald Glanville, ° 
holds a conspicuous place by his side; and 
the history of their respective loves, is 
pathetic and interesting. Reginald Glan-- 
ville and Pelham meet in Paris, and renew 
an acquaintance formed in London; the 
latter in the chase of joy, the other in the 
pursuit of a wretch who has 1 ay and 
‘ruined his betrothed bride. ey return 
to England; Pelham is occupied in love 
law and politics, but Glanville is still, with 
a cheek and contending passions, 
seeking the destroyer of his peace. The 
descriptions of his exultation over his vic- 
tim’s misfortunes in Paris; the unrelenting 
fury with which he pursued him to the last, 
the danger which he brought upon himself 
by the instrumments of his purpose, are all 
of a most thrilling interest. The scene 
changes from oné hero to the other, to the 
various joys and surrows of both, with the 
grace and rapidity of the drama. With the 
loves of either we dare not meddle: they 
are so exquisitely told, than am extract 
would be sacrilege. We can sa) 
they are chef d’ceuvres—not full of si 
sentiment, but rich with that true fee 
to which every heart of kindred feeling, 
will respond with a kind of delight.. There 
isa plot in Pelham, of a most deep and in- 
tricate nature. The base characters in- 
troduced, and the developement of their 
crimes, are awful pictures, The story ends 
with happiness and presperous matrimony 
onthe part of Pelham—with the gratified 
revenge of Glanville, and at last with his 
death. We cannot refrain from one thril- 
ling extract. Sir R. Glanville follows 
Tyrrell, the object of his vengeance, from 
London, toa race ground near the city; 
he pursues him closely, but Tyrrell does 
not fall by his hands. He is killed by a 
sharper, of the name of Thornton, after he 
has robbed him. Glanville is still in pur- 
suit; and finds the murder completed. A 
| participator in jthe murder, thus relates 
jthe horrid affair;—After Tyrrell is thrown 
from his horse, and prostrated on the 
earth, then he unwittingly informs them 
that he ‘*knows them,” and that they 
shall hang for their offence. 


**No sooner had he ttered this impru- 
dence, than it was all over with him, “We 
will see that, Sir John,” said Thornton, 
setting his knee upon Tyrrell’s chest, and 
nailing him down. While thus a 
he told me to feel in his coat pocket a 

e. 

**For God’s sake!” cried Tyrrell, with 
atone of agonizing terror which haunts 
me still, “spare my life !”’ 

* It is‘too late,” sid Thornton deliber- 
ately; and taking the knife from my hands, 
|| he plunged it into Sir Jchn’s side,and as the 
blade was too short to reach the vitals, 
Thornton drew it backwards and forwards 
to widen the wound. — was a 
man, and still continued to eroggie and 
call out for mercy—Thornton out 
the knife—Tyrrell seized it by the blade, 
and his fingers were cut’ through before 
Thornton could snatch it from his grasp; 
the wretched gentleman then saw all hope 
was over; he uttered one load, sharp 
of despair. Thornton put one hand fo his 
}mouth, and with the other gashed his throat 
from ear to ear. , 

“*¥ou have dene for him, and for us 
now,’ said I, as Thornton rose slowly from 


. 
rags 


| 
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the body. ‘No,’.replied he, ‘look, he 
still moves;’ and sure enough he did, but 
it was in thellast agony. However Thornton 
to make all sure, plunged the knife again 
into his body; the blade came in contact 
with a bone, and snapped intwo; so great 
was the violence of the blow, that instead 
of remaining in the flesh; the broken piece 
fell upon the ground, among the long fern 
and grass.’’ 

(Glanville arrives at the scene of the 
murder soon after the robbers had dispers- 
ed. The following is his own relation of 
his feelings :] I 

** 1 gazed upon the upward and distorted | 
face, in a deep and sickening silence; an 
awe, dark and undefined, crept over my 
heart; I stood beneath the solemn and sa- 
cred heavens, and felt that the hand of God 
was upon me—that a mysterious and fear- 
ful edict had gone forth—that my headlong || 
and unholy wrath had, in the very midst of 
its fury, been checked, as if but the idle 
anger of achild—that the plan I had laid 
in the foolish wisdom of my heart, had 
been traced, step by step, by an.all-seeing || 
eye, and baffled in the moment ofits fancied | 
success, by an inscrutable and awful doom. 
I had wished the death of my enemy--lo! 
my wish was accomplished—/ow, I neither 
knew nor guessed—tbere, a still and sense- 
less clod of earth, without power of offence || 
or injarys he lay beneath my feet—it seem- | 
ed as if, in the moment of my uplifted), 
arm, the Divine Avenger had asserted lis| 
prerogative—as if the Angel which had | 
smitten the Assyrian, had again swept 
forth, though against a meaner victim—and | 
while he punished the guilt of a human} 
criminal, had set an eternal barrier to the | 
hatred of an human foe.” 

Glanville takes the miniature of his mis- | 
tress from his bosom, bathes itin her de-| 
stroyer’s blood, and leaves it by accident. 
It is found with the body, and suspicion |, 
falls on him. Here unwinds a deep and| 
intricate plot, which finally releases Glan.- | 
ville from the peril of an ignominious! 
death, and Icaves him to die in peace, } 











while Pelhamas blessed ina union with | 
his lovely sister, and the tale leayes him 
with fame, wealth, and a beautiful and af- | 
fectionate wife smiling upon him. 

There are awful and sublime passages in 
the work before us. The whole groupe 
of the dramatis personz is well sustained; 
and the ssions of the author when he 
draws from his rapt imagination, and the 

© Saybia of a feeling heart the aliment 

. page, do honor to his sensibility and | 
his genius. They are beyond all praise of 
ours, and give abundant promise of better 
things in store. He will find ample reward 
for his labors, by that gratification which 
springs from the applause of the enlighten- 
ed world of letters, and the prospect of an 
enduring renown. W. G. C. 





Literary.—We are happy to see that the 
Providence nightengale, Ella, otherwise 
called Miss Louisa P. Hickman, otherwise 
called Miss Louisa P. Smith, has given to 
her beautiful warblings a “local habitation 
and a name.” We have this morning re- 
ceived a neat little volume, of 250 pages, 
by the above lady, published by Mr. A. S. 
Beckwith, of Providence, wherein is so 
much of ‘‘fancy’s jewelry,” that we are 
perplexed to decide whether she be a fa- 
vourrte of the muses, or one of the muses 
themselves.—Such specimens of native fe- 





| seen, and the beautiful manner in which it is print- 


|| president elect, as well asa commemoration, says the 


| of general Jackson, prepared by J. Walsh, jr.. Esq. 


clusive reverence with which we used to 
look upon the gifted women of England 
and among the many females who have 
given a flower to the national garland, none 
we think.have been more fortunate and li- 
beral than the author of the volume before 
us. We regret that our limits will not ad- 
mit of extended extracts, although so even- 
ly has the flood of song poured, that from 
one, an estimate of nearly the whole may 
be formed—they are all pretty, easy, pure, 
and graceful. —Bos. Statesman. 
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Southern and Western Songster.—This is the ti- 
tle of a very neat and choice collection of songs, a 
new and eniarged edition of which has just been 
published by Mr. Grigg. There are upwards of 
four hundred of the finest songs in the English lan- 
guage, including many original pieces, and all the 
fashionable songs sung by Mrs. Knight, Miss Kelly, 
the Miss Gillinghams, Miss Clara Fisher, Miss Rock, 
and others. It is the best collection we have ever 








ed must r nd it to g 





Ferensic and Literary Circle—This institation 
eclebrated its sixth anniversary last evening, on 
which occasion F. W, Hindman, Esq. one of its mem 
bers, delivered an address before a large and atten- 
tive audience, among whom we were gratified in be- 
holding so fair a proportion of the grace, fashion, 
and beauty of our city. The address, though per- 
haps occasionally too poctical, was certainly an able 
composition, marked with the good sense and fine | 
feelings of a well cultivated mind, 

‘The object contemplated By this institution, an 
advancement in knowledge and improvement in} 
oratory, are doubtless very judicious and commenda- [| 
ble, while the ‘uranimity and perseveranee so long 
manifested, is alike creditable to the members inti- 
vidualiy, and the surest guarantee of the prosperity 
and usefulness of the society, 








. Jaekson Wreath, or National Souvenir.—This is 
the title of a work just published by Mr. Jacob 
Maas of this city; intended as a compliment to the 


publisher, of the political events which have recent- 
ly transpired. It contains a well written biography 


in 1824, and continued up to the present period by 
Dr. M*Henry. The following are the embellish- 
ments: viz, Portrait of Andrew Jackson—Title page 
containing the United States arms—The Golden 
Wreath (printed in gold)—The Battle of New Or- 
Jeans— View of the Hermitage—The United States 
Capitol—Jackson Grand March and Quick Step— 
Map of the United States. 


THE RECORDER, 
A Poetical Epistle by Thomas Castaly.* 
EXTRACTS CONTINUED. 


* “As I have said, 

~ There’s nought, save laurels, on your head, 
And time has chang’d my clustering hair, 
And shower d the snow- flakes thickly there, 
And though our lives have ever been, 
As different as their different scene: 
Mine more renowned for rhymes than riches, 
Your’s less for scholarship than speeches; 
Mine passed in low-roofed leafy bower, 
Yours in high halls of pomp and power: 
Yet are we by the moral told, 
Alike in one thing—growing old, 
Ripened like Summer's cradled sheaf, 
Faded like Attamals falling leaf— 
And nearing, sail and signal spread, 
The quiet anchorage of the dead; 
For such is haman life wherever 

The voyage of its bark may be, 

On home’s green-banked and gentle river, 





I know that you are modest—know 
That when you hear your merit's Praise, 
Your cheeks quick blushes come and go, 
Lilly and ruse-leaf, sun and snow, 
Like maidens’ on their bridal days, 
I know that you would fain decline 
To aid me and the sacred Nine, 
In giving to the asking earth, 
The story of your wit and worth; 
For if there be a fault to cloud 




































































The brightness of your clear good sense, L 
It is; and be the fault allowed, — 
Your only failing—Diffidencet . 
An amiable weakness given WET 
To justify the sad reflection, 
That in this vale of tears not even TE 
A Riker is complete perfection, Proprie 
A most romantic detestation payable 
Of power and place, of pay and ration, advane 
A strong unwillingness to carry Avenue 
The weight of honour on your shoulders, dressed 
For which you have been named, the very — 
Sensitive Plant of Office-holders— . 
| Ashrinking Bashfulness, whose grace 
| Gives beauty to your manly feee. 
| Thus shades the green and growing vine, T 
| The rough bark of the mountain pine, ' 
Thus round her Freedom's waking steel An 
Harmodius wreath’d his country’s myrtle; | 
And thus the goiden Lemon’s peel ile 
Gives fragrance to a bowl of turtle. 
* Halleck. % 
, 
Th 
MARRIAGES, f , 
Mr. George M. Edwards to Miss Elizabeth Row Its 
lie, daughter of Wm. Whelan, Esq.—Justes Dunott, 4 
M. D., to Sidney Paul, daughter of Thomas Lane The 
ter.— William M. Stelle, Merchant, to Miss Rebeca I 
Randle,— William Harwood to Miss Louisa Fisher~ "Tis 
R. Eglesfield Griffith,-M. D., to Mary daughter of 6 
Manuel Eyre, Esq.—George Washington Ash t 
Margaret Callender, daughter of the late William The 
Spotsworth.—Cadwallader Cowpland to Miss 4. o. 
Zebley. ‘ 
The 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Ss 
* The Exile,’ a well written and interesting tile I wi 
by ‘L.G.C.’ shall appear in our next. We hope M 
this will not be the last time we shall hear frm ' 
him; he will be always welcome. ha 
‘J. O. R.’s second favour shall be given soon. t J 
The favours of our friend ‘ W. G? are not forge ad 
ten; they will be given to the world soon. A 
* A Tale of the Revolution” cannot appear, Tht 2 
writer is entirely toe inexperienced in literary cor . : 
position. ~ 
The very acceptable favor of “0.” of Boston, Ai 
shall appear in our next. We hope we shail bear Thes 
again from him, ; Hi 
“ Lucy Beman,” a well told tale by a valuable cor, She | 
vespondent, with other favours from the same pea 1% 
shall appear soon, My ¢ 
“Oliver” will find a note for him at the Pot AL 
Office. Oh! 1 
“ A sketch” from our valued friend “ T.G.P.” He 
shall appear in due time. Wha 
“Rodmond” is in type. Other favours, some d Me 
which should have been noticed before, will be daly My fi 
attended to. Is 
We crave the indulgence of our resd- Two 
ers for the omission of the review 7 . M 
Disowned.” The review of “ Pelham” bs = 





extended farther than was anticipated, and 
prevented its insertion. It is in type, and 
will appear in our next. 

a 


FRANKLIN LIBRARY. 

South Third st. near Walnut street: 

Works received—Romance of Hid, 
Franklin’s seeond expedition, Dr. Walsh 
Journey, Notions of the Americans °} 
Cooper, Adventures of H. Baba in E 
Duke of Saxe Weimar’s travels, Our 
lage, by Miss Mitford, What is ; 
a tale; Crockford’s, or life in the W 
Pelham, or the adventures of a Gent 
Tales of a Grandfather, series 


































Or the world’s shoreless sleepless sca. 
. ° > . ° 





male excellence, take sadly from that ex- 


2& tS> ; 


altern’s.Log Book, Zillah, a Tale of 
saiem, Disowned, by the aathor of Pe 










